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Veeious grounds Se been put forward to account ie the 
_Anglo-Catholics in recent weeks; 

_ and some consideration of these will afford our best approach 
. to the Book as a whole: One of these objections, we think, 
- may be dismissed at once: it relates to the position of the 
. Parochial Church Council under the new rubrics: Of these 
' rubrics, one directs that the Liturgy of 1662 oe be used on 
- at least one Sunday a month, where the parishioners desire it; 
- the other that the incumbent shall “inform” the Council 
_ before bringi ry use any parts of the new services. 
to as introducing a new 
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sole responsibility for the conduct of divine service. 
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the element of the grotesque -is not wanting 
permission given to the Church Council to a appeal peal from 
the parish priest and the Bishop of the diocese to “ the Arch- 
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parently honest its belief the the 
English Church, and shows how “ to speak the truth in love,” 


altaniative to the Deposited Book; for we with-him that — 
the 1549 Canon would be far more accept lo to the Church 
at large than that in the Deposited Book, and that even a 
slightly more liberal Reservation would sectre the loy 
of ae great bulk of Catholics. ould, in fact, be the best 
way to peace > and order. “All that, however, is dependent on 
Pal liament the Book; ‘and we do not expect 


Wes return, to: ‘assumption that the Book 
pass; and we would certain considerations which would 
a +0 mitigate the difficulties of the prospect. And, first, it 
important that we should not confuse what is done wi : the 
way in which it has been done. Much of the recent reaction 
against the Book has been due to the latter rather than to the 
former. Itis safe to say that the whole Parliamentary 
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that the content to 
_ use.a Prayer Book which presents almost every service in 
duplicate, and many parts of services in even greater profusion. 
There is bound to. be a sifting of wheat from chaff, a p 
of redundancies, and a tendency to settle down to those things 
fencthat 
scholarship which Dr. Brightman’s 
article in the Church Quarterly Review of last summer showed to 
be so greatly needed. _And we believe that the tastes and in- 
stincts of English people are still sufficiently educated to be 
intolerant, in the long run, of errors whether of sentiment or 
of style. “This tempo character of the Book has an im- 
-‘portant on two of its principal difficulties, the Consecra- 
tion Prayer and Reservation. No final judgment of the new 
- Canon can be formed until its rhythm has been tested in actual 
use, and tested by those, whether clergy or laity, who think of 
. The result cannot be 
- foretold, but it must be given a trial; ‘and meanwhile the old 


lines, labor of exacting 


pointing (if the new one should fail) to 1549 as the ultimate 
eae And likewise with Reservation: time and use will show. 
We have the high est authority for the view that the value of 
“detailed rules” made at this stage “must depend on the 
experience of administration”: and it is at least arguable that 
the final form of the second rubric means sim ply that the Bishops 
- desire to secure control of the development of continuous 


to make their task easier, 
it is seen how they intend to 


Row conceded, and the doctrinal significance of this, though 
in the Church 18 without value 
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ar Book: there is, however, a @ positive reason of a a very urgent 
kind. It is the imperative need of restoring authority in the 
) cripplin of England. The prolonged strife and controversy are 
the Church’s true work of ministering the Word and 
3 f God to the English people; and peace can only come, 
not cake accommodation, but by authority. Great, then, the 
sponsi| ility of those in auth es. and great also. the . 
sibility of the Catholic movement. If it be the case 
we believe it is—that the Deposited Book is not quite wide 
enough for the pavioens needs of the Church today, then let this 
be stated quiet y and Brey In particular, it must be said that 
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EDITORIAL. 


(1) under no circumstances can the vm see their parishioners 
deprived of Communion, merely because their occupations pre- 
vent their attending the celebration in church; (2) the clergy, 
in adapting their devotional arrangements to ‘the new order, 
cannot for et that they have a very delicate pastoral duty towards 
their people. But let us at the same time be quite clear as to the 
limits’ or Nines reservations. The firstdoes not cover the case 
of the priest who’ encourages extra-lit 
because it is genuinely n , but because it is the F 
custom; such cases do exist, and they must cease. Likewise, ra 
second is consonant with every meet 
the devotional needs’ authorized methods. other’ 
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cts says: ere 18 no historical statement. in the New 
‘Testament iS more difficult to interpret than St. Luke’s 
account of ge of tongues.” This difficul 
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yi this “speaking with tongues 4 
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‘to.in. 1 Cor. and elsewhere in the New Testament. 
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If:we.are. believers in the Christian Revelation, we shall be 
__Brsvered to go further than this, and to say that this interpret 
tion is in. harmony with what we know, from other sources, 
_ of the mind and work of the Holy Spirit, The characteristically 
“Cietetian experience is described as being “ born again ” and 
of. the Spirit,” which mean it is 
‘the uurpose the, 


~sycholc will owe 


‘Two eminent scholars, the Bishop of Gloucester and Dr. N. P. 
Williams, have recently rev Sir John Seeley’s ion 
that Christ Himself used baptism to admit members into His 
congregation or society. The idea is so new to New Testament 
Scholarship that there has been as yet no time to study it in all 
y it may affo missing | e to under- 
Th vite of our Lord’s o riginality and independence, there is 
ittle doubt that His own activities were intimately connected 
with those of John the Baptist. The personal relations between 
the two with which the Gospel of Mark 1 were surely not 
confined to the great culminating moment when Christ stepped 
forward to Pere tort had i There were doubtless many conversa- 
had listened to the Baptist’s. and 
had probably. acquainted Himself “with 
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our Lord was reduced by the names of the districts covered 

by His wanderings. Clearly, to be simply across the border 
and im Philip's dominion was insufficient. It was only at 
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the murderous the and the Herodians. 
_ when the missionary tour of the Twelve has as its consequence 
and | predesigned end the sudden arrival of the five 
en this is not all. ‘When, : later ‘still, we find 
emerging from His retirement We meeting the four 
sand, we cannot had. supeot that nissionary effort on the 
yeither of the Twelve or of scrolled orized persons 

perhaps, of the earlier body, that of the five thousand) 

had brou ught together a second multitude of candidates for 
= shidsinieapilind teen 2 and place. It looks, in fact, as 
of our Lord was defeating the attempt of Antipas to check Hi 


Sotivities by: o meet thousands of people x who ¥ 
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three ep Why is it that invariably’ the takes 
plage by the sea? y is it that more enerally the sea has 
such a special attraction for our Lord? y, when He leaves 
the sea after. the first feedin te the sea for 
aki way to it in the face of the 


Fourth Gospel is 
Lake. ‘The th th of tour and climax admits of 
a explanation: the tour meant the sweeping of the country 
idates for —— ism, and the climax meant the 
ceremony, at a certain t » and The 
since secrecy was desirable, was the shore of the ke 
rt our: — fondness for the sea accounted for: the sea 
If our actually. baptized, the. designs 
Antipas: are at once accounted for. Then; on the other ; ‘hand, 
it may well be doubted i whether anyth 
together so vast. 
‘The, imprisonment ae" J an) must have aroused the keenest 
interest in the practice by which John had made himself famous. 
Our Lord struck while the iron was hot, and the whisper 
of His intention c-dehen the attempt of Antipas to 
counsel ught would 1 inevitably arouse 
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_ © Wellhausen, as quoted by Burkitt: Earliest Sources, p. 49. 
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Heelies points out that an incident like the cle 
Temple was only possible because our Lord had at. 
and call an indefinitely: large body of followers. Yet Wellhausen 
is certainly ‘right: we are told remarkably little. It looks as 
though the title of many of these disciples was felt by some 
to be questionable. But would not that be the case with the — 
bp oe of Galileans who had indeed been baptized by the 
Lord or by under His but no 
opportunity for converse or full instruction ? especially — 
veal. their title 4 looked upon as questionable if, as we sug> 
above, many of these" ap ized ‘disetpics fell com- 
‘Ttis1 however, solely for its own sae that this ba a 
theory of our Lord’s ministry seems im . Ifthe con- . 
clusions of my next article are justified, ‘the time came when 

ismal minist seeded by a definite and open 
revealed a8 Messiah at Arc Ira 
Parther, as I think, He intended to return 
from death to that appointed mountain in Galilee of which 
Matthew tells-us in order to set up the spiritual Temple of His 
own disciples in place of the Temple He had ju udged. 

Thus I hold with Dr. Sparrow-Simpson and Dr. Thorbum 
‘teal what Matthew mies about a ‘Post-resurrection rendezvous 
‘My point, then, is ‘that the probabil y of this post-reeurreo~ 
tion réndezvous is considerably enhanced if, as we have been 
saying, it was quite a habit of our Lord’s to meet His would-be 
followers ‘at predetermined times and places, And conversely — 
if the post-resurrection rendezvous is a fact, “hen: these: pre- 
arranged baptisms are likely to be facts also. 

Certainly Mark’s account of the last 
far more thought than has ever been given it. -” They went 
forth from thence and passed through’ Galilee ; and’ He 
not that any man should know it. For He taught His tanicks 
and said’ unto them, The Son of man is deli into the hands 
of men.” “ He taught His disciples”: what disciples? ‘Since — 
the Twelve have been taught already, ‘and could in any case 
have been told somewhere else than in the territories of our 
Lord’s would-be murderer, the disciples now alluded to can 
only be the general company of the baptized, whom it was 


impossible to get at except at their own homes; Why, however, — eat : 
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did our Lord take the trouble to make this seeret journey at the ~ 
tisk of His life? For the same reason that we have seen Him — 
do or make others do the same thing before. Just as He toured — 
Galilee to prepare for the great gathering by the sea, or sent 
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of Mark sheds an interesting light on the central figu 
Lord. ‘We should not naturally think of Him as a military 


captain, an organizer of victory by scientific method. 
in a way He was. 
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for another gatherin 
ich concerned the five 4 te tho just as 
other agents to re for another 
e His own final secret tour to prepare for 
of the resurrection at the appointed mountain, 
ion to receive a yet more 


ism with water—namely, the 


by the sea, ' 


‘out the Twelve to pre 
ely, 
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It remains ‘to. out: briefly that our reading 
our 


But that 
pare, He follow up, He 
y, He could: baffle: pursuit. by 

out of sight. Those flights of His about 
but 
as we imagine when they 


the eathor  geems, it has often 
pe hase! a9 to show hostility to them, and it was formerly 
_ ‘Inaintained that he must therefore have been himself a Gentile. 
has. now been surrendered, and there is 
neral y in consequence of Dr. Burney’s 


Greek, mind, one. which has come in contact with 


— Greeks (Streeter, The Four . p. 375). How, then, is this 

for? The exp tion is one 

been s y overlooked ‘by all writers, even Dr. 

We are so accustomed in common talk to use the 

term “ Jew” of all leradlites 3 in contrast with Gentiles, that it 

_ that.extended sense, while ini. 47 and ui. 10 the proper national 

ges “Jew” is used in its roper sense of a Judean, 

In contrast. with a Gali itan. Now it is clear 
The Aramaio Origin of the Fourth Goopel (0.U.P.). 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 259 
that our Lord’s mission met with ‘more acceptance in Galilee 
than in Judea; the. disciples in the latter were “ about 120,” 
but in Galilee there were 400 more. The Apostles were mainly 
“men of Galilee” (Acts i. 11, ii. 7), and as such were looked 
on bythe a8 was their Master also as supposed 
Galilean (John vii. 41: and 62). Pilate asked “ whether the 
man were & Galilean.” The contrast: Galilee and Jewry 
is constantly occurring. The hostility, then, so far as it exists, 
is not that of a Gentile, but of a Galilean towards the Jews. mee 
18 own country,’ e 
well on the greater loyalty of the Galileans (iv. 45, xii. 21, vii. 1), 
-on favours shown to Galilee (i. 11, 1v. 64). On the “co 
hand, it was the leadi m who. ai 
the first were Jesus’ ti. 18), and whos on b 
His death (iv. 1-8). For this cause mainly, though 1 perhaps with (fia 
pr f thrown in, the author regards “the — it 
Jews’ ” with hostility. He is clearly, then, 
_- 2. The real crux of the authorship of the Fourth 
in diffeedags between its nl 
and that of the other three: not the difference in localit; = 
that there was a Judean 
in the style of the ¢ 
culty, for no one of. any sense. 
and in the same style to — 
and in his University pulpi 
as a country parson would, no 
kind gentloman ”; "while one dealing with his life at Oxi 
and St. Paul’s would necessarily dwell on other aspects: of his 
‘teaching, Moreover, 4 
Johannine e style of discourse was included, as 
Q, a Matthew and Luke. But undou tedly our 
t e Fourth Gospel an in ynoptics. | 
claim is present throughout, bat is for a time 
He trains the Apostles to faith in Himself, until at last He pr 
the So at Cessarea Phili He charges ti 
to tell no man that He is the Christ. To the: ple He is con- i 
with Divine. authority ; ‘the Baptist: and the a 
bear witness; but He Himself makes publicly no | 
Divine, or even Messianic, claim until. the triumphal ff 


at least four Apos he Messiah. . 
Samaria that He is so. In Jerusalem: He “plainly of 


Himself as the Son and of His relation to the Father, and defends 
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_ L-venture on a aes which may not altogether solve the 


o the way so well described by Dr. Latham in Pastor Pastorum 
and by Dr, Holland in The Story of an Avostle’s Faith: not, 


& in the Sermon on the Mount. This was succeeded by the 


them, He 


difficulty, but lessen it, I suppose, then, that our Lord 
ond methods. (a) The Apostles He trained gradually in 


- however, from an initial blankness of mind, which would never 
have induced them to leave all and follow Him, but a first 
_ impulsive enthusiasm of faith to a faith formed and solidified 
bye ance. (b) To the multitude in Galilee He began 


elementary, moral and religious teaching, such as we 


in, 


abolic teaching, which was to lead further those who had 
‘ears to hear.” -(c) To the educated of Jerusalem, who knew 
ings, who. were occupied with 
cal logical questions arid who had “ the hope of Israel ” ” before 
opted a direct method. He opened and closed His 
among them with the act of the cleansing 
it for His Father. He taught in 
- an explicit wa ; Yet, even 80, He did not make His Divine claim 
- explicit until His second visit.(ch. v.); and even then provided 
——- as it were, for them (x. 33-38). I suppose, further, 
that of His five visi ts to Jerusalen He was accompanied by the 
- ‘Twelve: only in the ghey and that in the previous ones only 
James and John were with Him, possibly only John, the rest 
_ having been sent on a mission or on visits to their homes, There 
‘Is no of His disciples except at last Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and these may have been iples, as in viii. 31; 
‘man who was viewing the Temple for the first time. Nor cot id 
_ Jesus have been said (vii. 10) to have gone up “ not openly ” 
if He had had twelve companions with Him. ‘The friends at 
«Bethany could not have received thirteen guests; and when, on 
_ the last occasion, thirteex ‘came, they had to borrow the house of 
_ Simon the leper . John xii. 2 with Mark xiv. 3). If John was 
the only, or almost the only, companion, that would account for 
the silence of the Syn yuoplics about about the Judean ministry. 


Bo ee Why, then, do we fin ng approaching 
to this method with the woman of Samaria, and not treating 
iieeten th Because it was His one chance with the 


| maken: He was not seit to them, and would not visit them 


-_theologi 


to make the most of his opportuni 

3. text (quoted by i. 39) of Popias, i whe was 
hearer, and the associate of Polyearp.” | 
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. . Bubjoin . . . whatsoever I have at any: time accuratel ly 
ascertained, and treasured i in my memory as I have received it 
from the Elders. . If I met with anyone who had been a 
follower of the. Elders anywhere, I made a point of enquiring 
what were the pag etn of the Elders; what was said by 
Andrew, Peter, or - what by Thomas, James, John, 
Matthew, or any. . of the disciples of the Lord; and what 
Aristion and the Elder John, disciples of the Lord, say; for I 
do not think that I derived. so owen benefit from books as 
from the living voice of those that are still surviving.” Eusebius 

goes on to infer that this age speaks of two Johi 1s, the latter 

of whom is ed as ‘“‘ the Elder,” and mentions a state- 

ment by Polycrates that there were two pane with the name 
of John at tphesus The second, he thinks, may have been 

the author of the Apocal 


ypse.. In this 1 ce many modern 
bus, of these sesign, pe the 
‘a ut the Gospel and the Second and Third Epistles, 
John.” On this. of Husebius, and 
the scholarship of those who have it, Lord Charm- 
Wis his recent book. According ohn (pp. 29 and. 36), 
m; and rightly. But a not been explicitin bis 
voint is thie: that Papias speaks of all the seven 
Apostles whom he names, not as but as “the Eiders,” 
and gives this title to no one else, carefully withholding it from. 
Aristion, who, in common with them, was one of “ the disciples 
of the Lord,” but was not one of “ the Elders,” though i in age 
he must have been nearly equal to them. Consequently “the 
Elder John ” is the same a5 ‘John mentioned two lines above 
as one of “ the Elders,” and not a second John. He is ‘ed cee 
tioned the second. as being, with Aristion, a still h ving ae: 
disciple of the Lord,” of “say” andnot said” 
could be used: these two were still speaking with.“ the Tiving 


voice of those who are still surviving.” It is, no doubt, a little 
» mentioned before John; 


surprising that.Aristion should here be 
but this may be because, being the you: he was by this time 
ve retained. somet of its roper meaning, a trav — 
; and the idea that the were in Asia Minor 
Elders ” is supported by the mention of the “four- 
y Elders ” int Bow ety the Apost les of the Old Israel 
and flew. Moreover, it is difficult to. to see how the writer 
of 2 and 3 John could have described himsg merely as 
intelligible if it would, be Asiatic to mean the 
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or within the feeling ‘whtich I ‘we almost all 
have, ‘however much we may differ, whether on details or 
principles of revision, that the year 1662 was not a time of such 
perfect human excellence as to stamp ‘its products with the 
unchangeable excellence of eternity, hes the conviction that in 
what the Church of England is to do it is rightly seeking 
to meet needs ‘which come to at two demands. 


faith 
the Church of England ‘we are certainly likely to appreciate as 
‘members of the Anglican Fellowship. In the Second Bulletin 
issued by the Fellowship, recording the proceedings of the Con- 
ference of July 1-4, 1914, you will find that in the discussion of 
the ‘relation of the Church to society attention is called to 
defects 3 in hai Church’s worship, among them to the fact that 
deficient a8 a manual and 
And I suppose that from 
1 , manifest before the war, and since 

, of its own ‘generation, the reasons for its wide- 
eee: dixotiien from the worship of the Christian community, 
and the means whereby that aloofness might be overcome, have 
been one of those concerns to which our Fellowship has felt 
Be print bound, in justification of its existence and in loyalty 
to whatever Vision it possessed, to give time and thought. 
And if our gathering ‘together this year has its attention 
lately foctissed on the subject of Christian Worship, 
specially a t the Eucharist: first, 

- because of the position of honour and significance which 
- from New Testament times the Eucharist has possessed in the 
communal devotion of Christian people, a position which it 
retains today not only in what may be | the Catholic 
greater hemisphere of Christendom, but also i in quarters where 
_ the distinctive ethos of sacramental piety is ig, and the 
the centre, 3a ‘greatest in the Church of Eng 
there ‘is ‘no’ question but that if at that centre the 
s © _-_— could be notably relaxed, we should all be able to dwell together 
_ as brethren ‘in one house, in unity, and this holy ordinance 
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Head, and 
evance of the 
most comprehensive nature 

her into a perfect rela- 
within the outgoing: of and response 
great unities—the One Body, the One 
t, the One Lord, the One Father. The union of Christiane, 
the nity of the Body, means. nothing more than the 
willy richie is a mark of many societies which have their 
= wholly within the natural order, unless it is fellowship with 
"the Bother and the Son. 
for loyalty to the beloved ¢ community never could—so far as 
any evidence we unless. the 
- community had first responded to a demand upon its loyalty 
to Him from whom it drew its life. The redeeming love of the 
— Beloved Son i is the source of the grateful love ot the Beloved 


ist. ihe. unity. of the Body. expresses itself 
aspiration, praise, and adoration, bursting 
forth into’ such yet representative moments as those 
ving on, expressing, the sp ity of its own com- 
- munal life, but its entire indebtedness to God for accepting it 
in the Beloved. The uniqueness of the Church. “yw all 
societies, religious or secular, is much. 
in the Eucharist. And to understand it, itis 
of it more as a new creation . by God than as the most perfectly 
institutional setting the life of man. 
dare say the psychol "defend the Church 
rites, and chief mong the 
of the latter idea. But it is not the truth which matters most. 
The » mystical union of the Church with God which is both the 
ng and the end of its social character, and in virtue of 


| Spirit. ‘Bat, express it as you may, the social re 
Eucharist j is in its deepest 
itis viewed as the. bri 
tionship; rich: uniting 
the four 
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- of worship, and of that union the inward ee in the 
Eucharist, the Body and Blood, of | t, is both the 


-andthepower. 
T have used the. wor tical”: onee, in, order to 
- correct any erroneous it the word “ moral” may well 
- follow it. If the Eucharist stands for and mediates the mystical 


of Christian social life, it 


life’s who 


expressed in the its ‘utterances, it is rer re- 
“In The Mystic Way Miss Under il] 
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exhibited the Mass: as 8 drama: ‘typical of the stages of the 
mystical life. The idea may be applied still more Tingadly. 
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n life is essentially moral life of penitence, faith, ai) 
righteousness, sacrifice, communion, and love. Adopt the 
conception of the ladder of perfection, with its three stages— it 
purgation, illumination, union—and it will always be true that += |} 
there should be, and can bé, a place for each and all of these == (if 

of the ladder on which iit 
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‘moral realities. These are the 


the ascent of the spirit to God is made, and without them there 
is no true movement of life either Godwards or a. 
And as 1s the movement of life,-so is the movement of worshi 
It is ney because, as Arch 
worship “is vindicated in an emi cy 
identity ’ a should prefer to say “mutual penetration”) of 
the moral and l, that: poe | or demon rea ip 


is the forerunner of the familiar 


ae 


full of references to forgiveness 
of In our own Communion: 
Office the Ten Commandme te, whether liturgically a | 
or nob, sound the same moral note; so o-does our Lord's. [a 
restatement of the Law, oe isa | alternative; while a 
in the form of the Prayer ajestic voicing am 
of the: self-oblation ‘the Church 3 in ie souls and bodies of 
the Church’s members, the same theme recurs. That in the 
solemnity of the rite the nensl, implications of the rite may be 
overlooked is, doubtless, a possibility. — 
present at the Eucharist and have} 
have not always, so far as we can judge, concerned themselves. 

to realize the ethical implications of what they did: Thereisa oo 
universal incompatibility between the 

cup of devils over and above the ocal situation at Corinth; but sy 

of that inoompetibility many @ reminder may be: r. But 
what is most certainly true is that from the first the 
bore its own witness to. the claims of the new: moral life. 
here, in the Eucharist as in life, the truth holds that the | Be ‘ 
ness to which we are called is real and actual in God, and 1 “oe 

us only as it comes to us from Him. In life wemayfailto = §f 

between man and n a! but hardly in the For 

the Kucharist is what is of ‘the concrete richness of. 

the goodness and affection of God our Saviour poured out 

In the Eucharist, which is the never-ceasing rever 
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spel, the dependence of man upon God for life and 
18 manifested. And to understand that brings at 
of the power of true worship, something . of 

jo Deum of which the moral outcome is 
and clearly stated in the Epistle for Easter Day. 
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the liturgy presents tb, us the ‘of that Gospel 
4 provides us with the substance of our Lex Orands. 
_ Then, secondly, as we turn the objective to the sub- 
_ jective aide we may note how the richness of the Gospel which 
the Hucharist gives to the worship there 
"istics-peculis ly its. Lnere..1s.. 


consciousness of the ‘worship 
What the evangelist in his mission 
-and 7 power of his words to bring 
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of Christ's 
wmgation, the individual sharing mm | | 
hall, less s 
of were without nevertheless, I ALT 
| there 1sf§dequate ground for believing that the Eucharist is ant 
to mere je and d ever new.”’ it 
angus al point in reference to ik 
| UcHRTIs And this appreciation has, I believe, little to ae 
) which matters. Christianity is a religion of ideas FP 
of truth, goodness, and beauty, given form and concrete character 
and perfect embodiment so far as the of and te | 
allows. The eucharistic idea is one of beauty at.once austere and f 
_ tadiant. The sense of beauty is not necessary to the spirit of i 
worship, but certainly they are near akin. And beauty 
_ to that freshness of soul which brings acquaintance with both 1 
humility and aspiration, indispeasable accompaniments of 
: One more note of eucharistic worship is that. of individual 1) 
_ intimacy. There is nothing in this contrary to the fact that this is 
| worship. is, , the corporate activity of the Christian Me 
| people. The individua ; lost m the mass, even when the s 
| mass is not a crowd, or a urch. Anget 
| of one who comes to be. blessed and. — 
al note is more ist than. at 
un 
| url Dut 
aspecti as they are illuminated 
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life. [Tae wheels ie a Christ who died, nay rather is risen from 
the dead. Easter is as really present in the Eucharist: as is 
the Cross, and even when our thought'is most concentrated on 
the sacrificial offering and it is as the sacrificed One that Christ 
gives Himself to be our food, it is still and always true that: we 
can worship only One who lives. With sure insight into its 
character Dr. Forsyth has said that “the rite does not reflect: 
the melancholy of a great soul going to his martyr death and 
failure, | but it’ promises, nay, it gives, the presence and action of 
# great and solemn victor over death and evil for ever.” Now 
a significance and inwardness of eucharistic worship there 
aes is a kinship not with. moments in life, even the loftiest and most 
* --- @xpansive, but with life’s inmost quality. For the Christian 
fife should be in more ways than one a case of “we die daily,” 
bat also of “dying and: behold we live.” The tragic element 
_ is as real in life as in the Cross, but it may be a tragedy in which 
what is: going on represents, not subtractions from life, but ad- 
ditions to ‘We die and become ” —is not that from Goethe, 
and is there nota truth in it of which only the iristian has 
the secret? But that such a life may indeed be the good life 
f which does not turn inwards upon itself in the vain hope of 
ae ap its ever-dwindling remnant, but flows outwards 
need the assurance both of life’s worth 
eo ae use of it. That assurance is given in the 
‘faith; it is embedded in the iivurgy. 
~The’ Eucharist j is a sacrament of God’s 
dating with: us. He who comes so near to us. ‘ther 
cannot be at other times a remote God. And if 
aa act or the meaning presence always. t 
impedes our worship is not our lack of temperament ‘for og not 
the shortness of ars for its 8 
feebleness and of our faith. 
gional, as an active force, to be equal { to the hibeins of life. 
Bat clearly we cannot think of God in terms of less than life’s 
wholeness. If sanctified places and times led to such an 
absurdity it would be the final condemnation of yer But to 
‘such the Eucharist stands utterly o Its 
is of the sanctification and upbuilding of life through 
d's rédemption—of -it-and -presence-in_it. There is nothing 
the erpetuates the values of both, .And 
from the human side the answer of the manifold elements of 
worship present in the Eucharist is linked up with the failures, 
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needs, and aspirations of life. Penitence, intercession, oblation, 
thanksgiving, how intimately and richly they are lmked with 
the realities of life’s movement. As in the Eucharist. these 
utterances of the s = irit are not. so'many detached forms of 
self-expression, nor do they simply form a whole by virtue of 
their relation to one another, but ve a centre in the presence 
of Christ as the of the sacrament, so man’s reid 


expression in life is redeemed from. futili ‘because life gives 
: e res of the 


him the op ity of meeting with God. 
Gloria, in which, as it seems to me, the joy of the Eucharist so 


fittingly culminates, is & response which could have no right 
place shane unless in life as a whole, as sacrament of God’s 
presence, God's glory were unveiled. And that unveiling of 

Paul shows in 2 Cor. iii 
emomanal reaction, whether i in the sacrament or in life itself. 
The oe: within the 


moment: of 
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which is always there, 9 the 
degree of our apprehension. The ‘worshippi ing attitude: both 
in the Eucharist and in life is the attitude of 


one accept Christ His Passion the 


which might be unre- 

ed tragedy because we believe that 1 ere also Christ is to be 
found for the strength of our souls. Even a8 no more than 
symbolism the Body broken and the Blood outpoured would’ 
be the most perfect of symbols. Mest 


By 


pom 


strong for devotion “we remember 

is. the cadaver there is ‘the: ‘power of ‘the 
indestructible life, 
perfection of worship because in it the Theocentric and Christ = 
centric character of religion is - given the most perfect form, 
utterly adequate to our needs, while we are pilgrims who can 
y in @ mirror and e of its richness only under — 
ures convey. also. conceal, The ¢ 
~-And-as-to us-is 

Y the paradox, ‘in the Gospel, of 
our complete unworth and of our bounden duty of self-ob tion 
and sacrifice. Of course, our answer, at its every point, is ie 
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be: yet may not ‘Wordsworth’s lines 
was not in minc the wh 
a a at we can give is Our prayer to be enabl to give our- 
se ves. ‘‘ What more do I require of thee,” comes the question 
i ' in the fourth book of the De Imitatione, “than that. thou 
ghouldest strive to dedicate thyself to Me? Whatever 


besides thyself thou ivest I care not, for. 
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in connection with the Bl has .a: significa: 
that which lies upon the surface, which it is the purpose 
of this paper to een. “ Devotions”. is the popular name 

given. to @ service of Adoration of our Lord in the 
por g very. to. the ice of Benediction. 
‘One of the most remarkable about it is the psc 5a — 

ching to it. It is: 
Reopen it, as. evidence of the 
| lism. But anyone with a 

and. caps ble. af im must be: aware that 
Rather it may be thet, it is a. -of genuine 
of a. ry round Sunday 
very who have had no of 
votions have felt, it, of a more: 

Evensong supplies a remarkably satis 

worship; few can have any. desire to displace it. That 
ormance of the Divine office should here achieved ih 0 a 
: hold on the affection of ca is @ matter for 
4 the case that at 18 
Tt is worth 
} i: universally it 18 
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A DEVOTION.OF THE BODY OF CHRIST’ 
that quiet and devotion which would appear to be desirable Hilt | 
and appropriate. Sometimes this is , and an attem a 
is made to mitigate the difficulty by means of what is Wee 
ned, therefore, that there is reason to desize 
some different clei to Evensong than that which is usuall ae 
_ provided. Of what nature will this climax be? Clearly it ih 
should tend to focus the supreme meaning of the day’s public Had 
devotion. This at once determines that it should be eucharistic ae 
in character. The whole rationale of the Prayer of 
‘the: Church centres round the Eucharist. _Monsng: Prayer is se 
| the for the Evensong is its recollection. 
iturgical history and-the structure of our Prayer Book | Bids 
would be: achieved if the faithful could be led to look to the Cr 
conidia: great act of our Lord’s own institution, apprehended writs. 
in the fulness of its me as focus their service 
nce of th Lord’ 8 wey this is true, it then 
follows that if there is a at all fora further evening devotion «Te 
_ Probably if we could examine the juestion it would be found eat) 
that this is the secret of thevabas whithiao many find in “ Devo- Ee 
so much filled with the elaborate ik 
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Devotions. Hesitation will always arise, rightly it appears to 
the present writer, whenever the elements are made a focus 
from their true use in Communion. 
conceded even always is 
wa 


~ solely be of use as the 
tions are not the urpose of Reservation, 
, even though it be but a 
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SPeCCulations WHICH are 80 them, as 
| with a desire to focus at the end of the day the supreme verity te 
of the day’s spiritual experience—namely, our Lord Himself, 
| clearly and full y made known to them through the channel by Tease 
with the Blessed Sacrament on whatever occasion it 1s con- nf 
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_ there to feed up por Him in their hearts ‘by 


- solemn celebration: of the holy 


and by no means that the effect of 
Devotions may be to draw orshipper’s attention away 
from the act. of Communion which he has made reife in 
‘The sacramental gift is being externally 
resent in the Reserved Sacrament me a time when it should 
‘apprehended as being interiorly possessed. The effect of 
~ Devotions i is in the nature of a see. to that point. of the 
Kucharist. ‘immediately after Consecration and before Com- 
munion: the - tion is being persuaded to take up the 
_ attitude of Adoration and Devotion which is right and proper 
ab that pomt, rather than what may be termed the post- 
‘attitude,: still of loration and. Devotion, 
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‘proper to- those who have “into their: Bouls 


faith with thanks- 
giving. This is the proper. attitude of the Christian congrega- 
of day which has had as ite conte th 
mysteries an uniting of 
| of Christ which is the right 
of which i are now 


itself -with our Lord: the Bo 
focus of adoration is the Bod 
Hie dwells inithem. 


be of a kind which 
_ which may be in: 


d of obser 1s: “possible to 
visualize such a Devotion of doubt 
there will have to be an external point of Dévotien aS 
jg the ‘case in nesrly all acts of te worship. ‘Naturally 
in the present case this. be the alter, with tr 
with the Bucharist, at which the gift of our Lord’s sacramental 
Body was given. The | who leads the Devotion will 
‘normally kneel before the altat: whatever ceremonial accom- 
surTe the earlier Eucharist, mo more and no 
, will accompany this. Devotion. The : 
however, 


vin witha the body of ul 
No ceremonial action will be. 


will obscure it: on the contrary, all will be devised 
supreme realisation most possible. Thus the 
Psalm used will be sath: an one as Psalm xxiii.: “ Therefore 
can I ‘lack ‘Thou art with my cup 
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in the san ‘the Lord.” The prayers: will be 
such as aboun for Communion, especially 
such as, “0 God, who in this wonderful sacrament . . and 
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the -post-Communion prayer (most tely) from the 
Prayer Book. The hymns will be chose vat ose csually 
sung after Communion, such as “ ‘Jesus, grant this, I pray, 
glory to glory advancing,” or “ Strengthen for 
Lord.” Yet this Devotion is no mere wiaaeie thanksgiving a 
for Communion, though it ma serve that high purpose. It i 
is rather an act of contemplation and adonsiias of our Lord 
as He dwells in His Body, the Church, as a result of the Com- 


‘ 


munion of His Body and ‘There: will therefore be the 
fall minute of p vilbagie illness and realization of the Presence — Ni} 
thus apprehen ed analogous to, but most significantly different ae 
from, the silent Adoration at ‘ Devotions.” 
positive value may be claimed for such : 
it is in'no sense a pis aller. It is not inspired by a desire to a 
provide a way out for such churches as have already adopted 
a form of Devotion in connection with the Reserved Ea 
values of Devotions i in 
which to complete the spiritual exercises of Sundsye and holy 
days. But essentially it is based on a different theol ical 1): 
conception and aims at securing different ‘spiritual mes. 
What is sought is: not a mea of deepenin: evotion to our i 
cal Body which it is the: 
t His people should ‘realize: the indwelling 

sence, that ou ‘forth from Adoration filled wi 
the consciousness that they are jointly and sev i 
of His Body, this is to secure a ) of a truth one Bice 
not the closing of the door of tabernacle or sia upon eo . 
Body of Christ, but the opening of the church door to allow — ie 
the Bo in veins. tabernacles: to go. forth: into. 

‘trou various quarters: possibly the best way to draw out the cae 
of the suggestion: will be to anticipate some 

‘From the Protestant side there are two a prions objections ions 
while it is safe to assume would certainly arise. It will el : a 
urged that the Devotion is certain to be misused, and any __ Hil 
approval given to it would merely open the way to the present hts 
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of extra-li Devotion to the: Sacrament, 
once the reply must be given that any dis ent of 
the present votions ” must, if it is not to defeat its own 
ends, be positive negative attitude is predestined 
to failure; all hi supports this contention. alae: as always, 
or, to use a better figure, the soundest 
criticism is always constructive. Merely to seek to. debar 
_ devotionally-minded people from one outlet for their devotion 
is to increase the desire, and to make certain a determine 
f= jj. tosurmount the barrier. Sound psychology indicates that not 
ion, but the best possible outlet, 1 is 
whe n ideas “with strong emotion 
I int must therefore be to enquire whether the idea 
driving power behind the d amand right: one. 
_, Ef we-are: > right in our diagnosis, the idea involved in almost 
every case is that of rendering adoration to our Lord, and a 
realization of His abiding Presence in His Church. Stated 
thns, we are faced with a desire which it is hard indeed to regard 
as in any way’? reprehensible, or in the least re 
most eva | opinion. ‘It is characteristic 
opinion to lay the greatest. emphasis the 
of the indwelling of Christ in the heart of the devout com- 
Ad De. Tait in not be out of place to quote here words 
Terence on Keservati satisfaction of the hunger 
for ‘plane ix aspect of t divine presence 
must be given through a fresh Presentation of the indwelling 
Christ, abiding union between Him and His disci 
‘This is precisely wh t the “ Devotion of the Body of Ch: 
does, but in it diminishes the danger of 
sometimes slated with this school of thought, 
wil further be observed that focal point of the Devotion is 
expressly not the Reserved Elements even if they are within 
_ the church. Clearly the Devotion is quite independent of 
Reservation ;. it would be equally well performed in a church 
where Reservation was unknown, the least diminution 
of its value or c cance. From the same quarter 


hange in | ta si 
We 


‘might come the charge that the Devotion is unscrip 
scrip banal? in 
we must 
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must at once demur to this suggestion. By 
-neferenee to any liturgical or quasi-liturgi 
aa err intend to mean the doctrine i implied 


our Common Prayer? But if we refer to. the ‘doetrine ‘implied 


| Report of a Conference held at Farnham Castle on October 2-21, 
1925. 
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we can at once torn with confidence to the: argument of 1; 
From the other side, the chief objection is likely to tube 
the form of a-charge of subjectivism. Not a little of the con- 

fusion of that has-marked the greater of recent 


controversial writing (especially letter- -writing) ancy speaking 


on this whole subject has been due to a loose and unscientific 


use of the terms “‘subjective” and “ objective.” To. begin 
with, the two conceptions are not mutually exclusive ; strictl 
speaking, they are ways’ correlative. However “objective” 
in character a given centre of Devotion may be, there is bound a) 
to be a “‘ subjective ” ‘attitude on the part of the d 7 
Adoration or can ever be objective or 
subjective. The point at issue is what is the nature of the 
object: is it merely the oduct of human thinking in 

of an ag gift of God conceived of as working 
outside? What is at stake in the whole question of the Blessed 
oe is the question of the “ gi ” of the gift. of 
the Catechism, this. a 
by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper 
in that it is. 
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hat is, it is objective 
ective in that it is received. The 
ist which is to be the centre: of 
this Devotion is that Body of Christ objectively given to 1 
in the Incarnation and in all the sacramental extensions thereof. 
The resultiof this objective gift ie:thet the recstvens realise 
‘There are a few, it may be , who are influenced by the Rom 
of the transitoriness of that special. indwelling: of 
Christ 3 in us which is the result of devout Communion. For 
example, Father Raoul Plus, 8.J., writes: "Tein better to avoids. 
expressions as Our Lord in us ; Jesusmus.... Shewords | 
Christ, Jesus, our Lord, in the usual sense the ‘made 
man, By sanctifying grace the Son is within'us in the s same 
way that the Father ¢ the Holy Ghost are within us. He is 
present, that is to-say, as the Word. In his sacred humanity, 
however, our Lord dwells with us only in Holy a a, 
and for as long as the sacramental elepanatte remain.”> “ This 
eucharistic presence of God in bc Communion lasts but a 
short while, nor can we make our lives one long visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. a These sentences occur in a — of — 

the whole rt is to spread ‘“‘a devotion to Emmanuel 
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onnec sted sith the eet af 
for “ but.a short while’; if any farther approach. is needed to 
our Lord in His sacred humanity, then aturt be ha‘ 
to the tabernacle. Here we. have a doctrine which divides our 
ae sacred humanity from His .continual indwelling, and 
- the result is, quite logically, a demand for access to the Blossed 
‘Sacrament for devotion. .Of this division the Bishop of 
_ Manchester say :* “ Where Christ is at all, there (I hold) He is 
er, To say that His Divinity is present. elsewhere but 
‘His umanity only in the Eucharist: seems to me mythology, 


- pnd nonsense ‘at that. " It may, indeed, be pertinently eng 


a oF is it not, the abode of the Son of God?” . We shall reply 
7 hhim that, indeed, our souls are the abode of the Son. 

receiving 

_ whereby He is our guest, not only for “ a short w 


whose. “tio belief ie 
discussion. ‘Nor is it sugg 


| _ we drive Him forth by wilful sin. It may be added that nothi 
ms - that has been written is intended to prejudge the question of 
in the presence of the Reservec 


- whether such a view is at all com compatible. with the Catholic 
_ doctrine of the Incarnation, wherein the humanity i is permé 
_ and indissolubly taken into the Godhead. Certainly the 
to be dzety posed to the meal 
the Prayer of Humble Access, in which we ma iy 
so eat the flesh. of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ and so drink Hi 
Blood that we may evermore dwell in Him and He in us.” 
Father Raoul Plus elsewhere in the same x quotes Corneliu: 
Lapide as follows: men adequately appreciate the gift 
ot fieaee: Each soul ought to go down i in respectful admiration 
before its presence within him. ...... Thus would the faithful 
that they. are the living tem of the Holy Ghost; that 
they. carry God Himself in their hearts; and that it behoves 
- himself writes again: “ We must now ask ourselves: lan my soul, 


rightly maintains, by Baptism and by every 
mit also add, and especially through th 
of His Body 

until 


practice obtains amongst people 
from the Roman view. 


that all priests. who advocate 


ae will probably be perfectly willing to give the suggestion made 


— : in this. paper favourable consideration. 


We may _conclude “quotation from Bishop Gore: 
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“Finally, if there is one element of eucharistic doctrine more 
‘thin another ‘which we need to strive to restore, it is what our 
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‘. be absent from from May 30 to July 6. Dr. Lowther Clarke 


has kindly to see the July through the Press, 


and correspondence relating to _ natn throughout June should be 


addressed to him at 8. P. C.K., ee Avenue, W. C. 2. 
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“We have received a copy y of the first tile of ac new quarterly 
gazette of the Anglican Society, entitled The English Catholic. Contri-— 
sutors include such well-known divines as Dr. Bicknell and Canon Vernon 
- Btaley. The objects of the Anglican Society, of which the Rev. H. Adeane 
“Byard: is Chairman, are (1) to promote and preserve the Catholic Faith in 
strict accordance with the principles laid down by the Book of Common 
- Prayer; (2) to spe. a and appreciate the English use; (3) to discuss Cere- 
-monial and Art gen as adjuncts to worship. The may be 
of great value, we. t in educating opinion in the Church and in 
foc the activities of those who believe that the Church of England 
stands for a and vital of 


~ 


The Rev. Vicar of the following 
‘extract from the Kidderminster parish church register, which was pre- 
Sumably a dispensation for Lent: | 

1699 Feb. 24. A lycence of eating flesh made the xix day of the 


same month for Nicholas Bowyer the younger for recovery of his health 
his said sickness still continuing was bom according to the statute. 


NOTES" 


PETER AND A CENTRAL SEE 


Stas are not of a ition on the. of Anglicans to re- 
_ consider the whole eS of the position of St. Peter in the Apostolic 
— age, and the possibility of Rune becoming and being the central see 
_ for all Christendom, by divine intention and not through any accident 
a mundane politics. . , for the sake of ent only, that the 

references to St. Peter in the Gospels and the Acts indicate an official 
- relationship to the whole Christian body exercised by him personally 
od nt in the person of someone in succession 
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uring life and to become p 


- to himself, located in one see, it is reasonable to ask that all references 

tosuch relationship should be taken into account. 

The declaration at Ceesarea, St. Matt. xvi. 18, ‘the e ‘at Tiberias, 

|  ‘8t. John xxi, 16, the exhortation at the Last Supper, St. Luke xxii. 32, 

_ “BPO enough as regards St. Peter personally, and lend some support to 
4 the contention that the peversl functions described were to be continued 
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MISCELLANEA 
after his departure, since foundation-la feeding 
tration), and strengthening are among t. 
of' time, and need an officer, or officers, for hae han t. But 
there are other passages to be considered. In St. Matt. xxiv. 45-51 
and St. Luke xii. 41-48 are forecasts of the fate of a steward who should 
fail in his duty to his Lord and his Church. He will be judgedinthe 
second coming—4.e., at some period between the Ascension and the final 
return at the end of the age—by a direct intervention of the Lord such 
as was threatened in Rev. ii. and iii. In each Gospel mention is 
made of a steward set over a household, not many stewards, but one. 
a Bt. Mark xiii. 34 we havea house, servants ‘ with authority,” and also 
rter ’’ whose 8) duty it is to watch. As this embodies 
St. eter’s own teaching the reference to “ servants” and also to « 

“porter” iss ant ; punishment of the unwatchful is implied, but not 
e other Gospels quoted. ‘In these the unfaithful 
steward, given to brutality and is to be condemned, “‘ cut 
aa and to have his portion with the h tes. All ministers of 
Christ are stewards, and it may be that our ’s warning referred to 
all disloyal officers in the Church, whatever their particular spheres. 
But if there is, by His appointment, a head steward, or porter, over the 
household, and that steward the direct inheritor of the function exercised 


by St. Peter in the Apostolic age, it would seem that our dcr foresaw 


what came to pass at. various periods when, through | 
ment, divisions and schisms arose. 
have admitted that the evils of mala ation b' the papa 
the led to the which left Christendor 

confused and shattered. History ‘of revolts and rebellions 
for which authorities are not, toa lange degree, 
abuse of power. Worldliness, greed, lust of secular power, toleration 
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and all that follows. ‘Tf St. Peter failed, iS inapite 
hell iod to be resisted and condemned, his eprese: 
successor in the office of “ :”? may also fail. Has the conversion 
from evils been achieved? Was it at Trent?. Or 
the Vatican? Or is there to be a more thorough return to the “first — 
pei Certainly, re-union awaits some movement of pen al 

lanation, some explicit acknowledgment that all the blame of revolt 
doen lie at ¢ the door of the revolters. The Pope who would etadidiy. 
face facts and proclaim a newer and better way than his} ore ors 
followed would be the greatest deliverer from confusion and separa 
that the Church has seen for a thousand years. Where two. parties are 
both to blame for a disastrous quarrel; retondilintion does not come to: 
ass by acknowledgment of error by one of them alone. During the last 
: yours, marvellous change has taken place in the attitude of men 
towards separation; once. Wier justified; 
search is for reunion. St. Paul’s against 
being heeded; Christian men admit at last that they cannot have. 
“‘ mind of the Lord ” whilst they-are content. with a state of di 


tion, © of sectarian of contr: continued con 
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‘unity of the Triune God ? 
: the maintenance of a vital 


and answered b 
 -Ciliation is 
of feling conteal and vibe ont of authority 
" foree of our Lord’s mention of a Steward over His household, a Porter, 

“mow, if it is to be really effective, it 


Bt. Peter; erived f 


the Creumoision, what have hay pene 


of mini when put feeling so long as “ Christ 


shows the relative 


= 


troversion of His prayer who asked that His 
How can the disunion of Christendom manifest to 


rht all be one. 
world the essential 
If there was a time when it was y for 
inciple does the same 
question must be asked by both parties, 

le. St. Peter and St. 
possible. eter an aul at ; 
_ “the Peters and Pauls of ourday may do the same if they will. 
‘As’ proof of the reality of the desire for complete reunion, we note 


te? 


neceasity still operate 


sary which would have been | 


impossible to discover fifty years ago. 


to. be felt; and it is a f 


which will grow.. But if it is to 
not be advanced b more intense 


of the Petrine 


claims; are there no Poulin claims ‘St. Paul 
ition and headship was fully equal to that 
the same Source. At a time when the 
by the responsible head of the Church 
‘if the Apostle of the 


has 


laimed,”” As feoder,: ‘strengthener, the record of the 
Apostle of the Nations sp ne 
mention: St. Peter as one who 
- suffered for the faith, but St. Paul as her great teacher, and no one 
that, Ohrstian theology owes more to the latter than the 
ee. ‘St. Peter found “‘some things hard to be understood ”’ in the 
 Sielies seitings, as he admitted at the very end of his career, but they 
nistration owe much to the 
 earher apostle; the inspiration which lies at the root of all Church life 
_ Owes more to the later. But wisdom is justified of all her children, and 
who made all things one against another, would have us see 
that. One. — Ghost governs and rules out, reconciling and 
SS where unaided man finds only antinomies. The Acts. of 
positions of the two o leading Apostles d 
_ their life work, and it is not without significance that the book ends wi 
- Ohistinnity established in Rome where the bodies of the two leaders 
await the resurrection. “Which is’ ‘an to those who read 
with understanding. 
When all else is said, ve mast remember thatthe Church ofthe fr 
centuries moved, when pressed by heretical foes, not by way of reference 
to any one person or see, but But by ‘lines upon peor governed by the 
- Hl Ghost. J erusalem was the precedent, and it was “followed. ‘It is 


‘Rome, from her association with im 


_impossible to find for many centuries any suspicion on the part of the 
in-any-of her bishops one whose decree would 
or could seattle once for all any t at issue. Certain sees, especially 
authority, had great weight; 
ed as the final court of appeal. The Vatican ex sese has 
and it is important to keep this in 


none was reg 
no warrant 
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explained and 


to complete and manifest unity. The decree may be 
shown to have limitations which reduce its face value to reasonable 
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existed between particular groups in the Conference.”’ 
erenee is milestone on the road to 
perhaps, but full of p romise. _ 
‘definite results ofthe 
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+. 


1. The representatives. of the Catholic tradition. (Orthodox, Anglio- 
Catholics, Old Catholics) : the importance of the Evange 
message; while the representatives of Protestantism showed their will as 
to Catholicity, and even used. the word “‘ Catholic’ more. often than the — Su oa 
‘Liberal might have made a 


proportions, and harmonize it with Catholic tradition, but until that is nal | 
done, our best hopes for reunion have little p of realized. . haa 
If we sincerely desire to fulfil the Lord’ s Own prayer,to accomplish His j= {8} | 
mind, to t to the world a living unity, we shall uctdwell upon 
but seek understan the all-conquering power of 

doors and keep them open: no other way can be sey 

foul and if we work by: rrather than oy argument, the mountains mili 
that divide us will be removed intothesea, 

(the Old Catholic review) for J anuary , 1928. Itmustbe ree 
membered that Dr. Heiler, up's Catholic, and now 
attached to the Lutheran C ‘Christendom froma 
standpoint different from that of any ‘Those sectionsofhis §g§§ 
article which deal with Anglicanism are here translated almost in full: we : ae 
"The Lausanne Conference has shown that. workers for Christian it; 
must not look for speedy results. Even the desire for unity is not alway wea 
complete. “ The passionate attack by an American Episcops meee | 
report of Section 7 ee up under the chairmanship | ae 
the excitement unloosed by this attack, shows that a strong animosity i 
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2. It was oognied 


The great.ma 


ority acce 
the Nicene 


ight, but its complete defeat by was proof. of 


of 


3. The Conference avoided the danger of 
This escape was chiefly due to the 
“ But much more important than the avoidance. af this 
the failure of that. . which has determined the. 


cant. the whole World 


on of ‘he Orthodox, in which the 
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iediniem toons the extreme Anglo-Catholicism whose programme 
for union was essential identical with that of the Orthodox) was not 
Pe in the position to shape the decisive basis of union, on which the Catholic 
ta churches could place themselves by subtracting from their position, and 
a the Protestant by adding to shéten: ‘Certainly the Anglican Church is a 
te ‘Bridge-Church, i Bishop Gore pointed out, . . . but she is this by no 
meant in her original institutional condition (in this she is just.as Protestant, 
| : prs | im many ways more Protestant, than the Lutheran churches), but 
pie only because of the magnificent Catholic revival, which has given her a 
a) new appearance (or vision ?). So far as the Anglican Church follows up 
oat to its conclusion this Catholic revival, which was anticipated in the 
ie restoration-theology of Laud, and which became in the Oxford Movement 


i an abi tinea te in Anglicanism, she is really ma the bridge to the 
Church, from which the Anglican Church had lly cut her- 
gg _ self loose not less than the other Protestant churches. © However: so far 
y or wholly maintains its- Protestant tradition, it 
ae 1 40 traditional Catholicism; for Catholicity means 
and shuts out. the ‘ Protestant attitude 
itm as essentially hostile. On the other hand, Anglicanism was able to 
7. 636C—téi‘<‘(i;r~#éCOTmASKe no bridge to reformed Christendom properly so called: for Anglican 
Protestantism lacks the deepest, strongest, and most living parto 
— testantism, the of the prophetic | nality, as Lutheranism 
a it in Luther and Calvinism in Calvin. Anglican Protestantism 
4s not non-rational, dynamic, and prophetic, but rational, static, and 
institutional. In this licanism is indeed a via media 
_ between Catholicism anc Protedtantinn, but a via media in which genuine, 
prophetic, Protestantism, and genuine, 1.¢., “universal, Catholicism, 
- always aiming at the Whole, find no place. From the standpoint of 
_ Catholic universality, the institutional of Anglicanism is frag- . 
_ Mentary: it contains only a minimum of Catholic truths and values: the 
oe of Nicwa, but not the totality of the d tic decisions of the 
_ Catholic Church: the threefold ecclesiastical office with the episcopal 
~ succession, but without the sacramental Ordo: the two chief sacraments, 
_ but not the seven all together, and also, the Eucharist without obligatory 
_ belief in the Real Presence of Christ, and in its sacrificial character. A 
it Peal Catholic consciousness can by no means | such a minimum 
fo ff such a ition would mean the destruction 
— Of Catholicity, whose essence is in the inviolable maintenance of the Whole. 
other hand, dynamic Protestantism, equally indifferent to every- 
. ing institutional, can never such @ Minimum in dogma, office, and 
- ‘Worshiy ‘as binding, so long as it (Protestantism) persists in its essentially 
antithesis and dynamic. This is the explanation of 
- the instinctive aversion, often amounting to irritation, of all genuine 
Protestantism agamst Anglicanism, which, with its insistence on @ minl- 
"num of Tnstitutionalism, appears 8 more unattractive than the maximum 
of Institutionalism, with fe ini ,in the Orthodox and Roman 
-Churehés. The most mpalioant result of Lausanne is to meet found exactly 


alism which has inspired the can unity 
movement from its origin, has failed: On one side, Latherantem 

a the mouth of an archbishop who can boast of an apostolic suc- 

d _ Cession as ‘or more certain than the Anglican one: ‘ Institutional 


gm is the hindrance in thé problem of unity: the apos 
sthing 
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not essential.” On the other side, the Orth ox ed to 
undivided Church of the first 
union.” And one of the most prominent Orthodox theo 
priest Bulgakoff, was not reserved in his doubts of the ° ‘validity ’ of 
Anglican orders, when he declared: ‘ Only the Orthodox Church 
a charismatic 
yer of ordination, give health to the weak and renew wasted st 
the of the Conference will what 
spite of the strong can influence from outside, the Anglican via 
neds between Catholicism and Protestantism. met, with a remarkable 
isolation.” 


5. The fundamental and statio- 


eight centuries can be the foundation of 


episcopacy, and only this can, as it is called in the hodox 


Protestantism is one-sided, but it represents elements of | 


which find no home in modern Catholicism. ‘Catholicism must. 


recognize 
that it is to blame for this. However, the method of Lausanne was 
must take the form of an international institute 


wrong. Future progress 

ioe ear sa ee of the whole question, on the model of the Monks of 

Theological 


the Conference made a true view of the whole problem im 
must be remedied somehow, even | 


There must be fellowship in 


‘point for this ‘would be the Old Catholic 


the will of the Roman hierarchy. 
ife between the churches: not only at 


‘Stockholm and Lausanne, but in the parishes at home. This must be 


accom 


denial of valid orders are 
“Tt often ha 


great obstacles to unity in Protestant eyes. 


also communicate in their 


No one can say that any orders 
about validity of Orders ca 


to receive ordination from 


churches on icular occasions.”* 


are invalid in the sieht of God. 
us no further. All churches must be willing 
ose whose succession is un 


not the ideal Catholic succession, because Anglican Relive ras though 
the historical continuity of the episcopal office is indisputable, for a long 
time lacked, and in part lack still, the sactamen 
according to the Catholic conception is essential to a 
To overcome the prejudices of Protestants, 
by accepting reordination from Orthodox or Old Catholic bishops: as 


‘perfect succession.” 


need, hor St. John the Baptist. 

‘The work of union is enormously difficult: ‘tndand.’ ita. success énld 
be a miracle: but our faith in the possibility of this miracle is 
when we look at the Oxford Movement. “ This movement, whic 
with a handful of devout and learned men, and 


conspired, has in 100 years so frankly Protestant 
church, which had only preser ed I her Catholic heritage in 


take official cotrestions of her Protestant tradition. lf it. were possi 
to plant this movement in Continental Protestantism, the way to unity 
between Catholicism and Protestantism “would be open ~ Tn Con- 


Heiler has here been misinformed |—O. B. M. 


institutional Christi properly dealt with at the Conference. 


‘at Rome. Moreover, the absence of Rome from 


possible: this 


panied by occasional intercommunion: refusal of communion and 


ppens that converts from the Free Churches to Anglicanism 


The 
Anglican succession, of which the Anglicans are wont to be 80 ‘proud, is 


intention, which 
licans must set the éxam oe 
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the Reformers has always this Catholi vement sould 
develo snd would not be threatened by th of logy, 
: “The solution of the problem unity ror 

“and true the Churches are to be one, 


have my to let Dr. 
any way misunderstood ‘or misinterpreted 
tionally, 
particular, I think he greatly 

pre-Tractarian Anglicanism “The o 
m be fulfilled if it wins more readers fi 
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wants his countrymen to 
wri an. summary of our theo iterature, in w 
_ ‘brief accounts are given of the works of over 800 scholars, many of whom 
are but names even to those who follow current literature Gene St is 
inevitable that some of the books are known, it would seem, « from 
accounts in such papers as The Times Li | 
first hand. .He does not always discriminate between English and 
American books. | Often a book is aiceest which we know may bei 
~ And he need not have wasted er and shot i in condemning 
Lectures on Divinity, Cam , 1809-22,”" as “ very 
_ for the most populaz than scientific.” . Some j judgments upon 
_-—- Miiagazines will illustrate a foreigner’s difficulty in comprehending our 
tiiades of o opinion. Of it is merely sald: “ Tt publishes Articles 
s from the pens of and fo sere of all 
-Churches.”* Tt does, but a false impression is left. The Church Quarterly 
—. Revnew—** 7 ps we may call this organ ‘liberal,’ or, better, modernist.” 
“The Green. Quarterly is the magazine 


British theology, which i is very 


ror. ~ 


=> 


Ve of the Anglo-Catholics or the 
tendency imi the Church of 1 nd.” The little 
interest in the pro of theology. | 

unique of indust No one scholar i in ‘could 
[7  -_—-— stich @ book about Germany. Nowhere else can an English scholar find 
— such an accumulation of facts about books in his own ge aa, ge 

he ‘is of remarkable interest. With great, almost ex- 
— cessive, thy and readiness to praise, the betaiia's explains us to 
fe Germany. The old temper, which resisted the Wellhausen hypothesis 
ee without troubling to study it, as a patriotic reaction against a foreign 
fie invader, has passed away. “Modern tery is internationally minded. 
hig ‘Tt looks aod ‘with its eyes on the ends of the earth. It takes an 


@xtraor st “in other. ations And in 1 
and mutual Pious laymen have a map the world i in 
their prayer-corner, to help them in interceding for missions. ll this is 
~~ Reflected: in. the world of scholarship.- Whereas German writers for the 
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THEOLOGY 


‘which is » mark of Being as such, or considered in lf. Thus, each of 
from the “‘ mixed ’’ Being, compound of and“ form.” of which 
our world consists. ‘The axgument then in « case proceeds from ‘this 
“mixed” ‘being to deduce an Absolute Being which is Pure Form, or 
Act. The First Proof, from the idea of otion, showing as it does 
-, that the moved as such cannot produce its own motion, forces us to posit 
an ultimate Source of motion which cannot admit in itself any dualism 
of Power and Act. The very fact that motion here and now exists de- 
_ mands the existence of “purely monistic Being” or Actus Purus. 
 ‘Exactl the same consideration arises out of each of the other fs, 
idea of “ efficient causation ” or “ contingency ”’ or “ degrees 
All these alike demand the 


Callaway encourages the ill-trained missionary wi 


onisticum to explain what we actually see and know about 


Venial Sin” and the 
discipline (in Raymond of Pen ort) respectively, and a large section 
containing reviews of books of theological or ecclesiastical interest... 
- ‘Ranwez, i in his “‘ note ” on “ Imperfection,” continues a discussion of the 
— question how far any deliberate failure to correspond to a counsel of 
ion must be held to involve sin. §$. Raymond, a Dominican of 
a—natione catalanus—(1176-1276), wrote one of the most cele- 
| ted of all the medisval Summa confessorum in order to aid the Friars 


SYM. spirit 
missionary representatives in the education : 
recognition that gti and not technical. 


the ultimate aim. ‘Rey. M.S. Murao outlines the the 
Mr. 8. A. Morrison shows that Islam is 


each unable to adjust itself to the progress of thought without 


its essential qualities. The Rey. P. § 


y Waddy contributes 
interesting study of nationality as illustrated by 
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Temple, Bishop Manchester. Longmans. 7s. 
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miscellaneous collection of essays-and addresses varies 
aman in value. Several short writings in the latter part §§ [})5) 
of it are conspicuously frank and original, profoundly sug- = j{f}%) 
gestive and timely. I refer to one only, because it stands‘out j§ jJ)6/ 
as of singular and permanent importance. For Dr. Temple’s 
on “ focation and of the Church of 

man, is to use his 
too 00 litt -—Dr. Temple's title. 
ra on chiefly for his pohti epee most of which, a8 


~ 


that he should reprinted them, he meanwhi 
said all that was of in. in his 


very 
here, in nine cases out of en, when I disagree with what(asa 
hasty reader: ings meant to be read i in nip) Tunderstand #§§ jf50 
ia, further, that T here re the commonplaces of under- 
rduate dis 


. Tem le makes ‘with an eyed) desite 
to warn the Church off the whole field of public affairs. ‘Hehas, 
in another book, well remarked how loos: y such current phrases, ae 
as he cites in illustration of this desire, correspond to what 
those who use them seriously ~ The Englishmen who have 
sometimes criticized his publications do not want the Church to — 
be aloof from national life. They do indeed demand that when 
other wish. to intervene at important 
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THEOLOG 


their Master’ s sure hold on reality and on the heart pe man. 
Dr. Temple would most certainly not say that either of these 
demands was in itself wrong. But has he ever th ought why 
_ §ome (doubtless ungodly) people have occasionally criticized 
on these two. grounds? His rather jaunty manner of 

_ referring to controversies of the past suggests that he has not 
thought it worth while. 
eurious light is on Dr. ‘Temple’s 
i towards economic questions by his repeating the ancient tale 
that “the most rigid adherents of the Ricardian economy 
opposed the Factory Acts.” This must refer to serious econo- 
| ead 80 18 ¢ untrue. Of four reputed economic 


eae 


while the yegan by opposing them, became 
enthusias tic in their favour. (For <4 op ; account of the older 
Sopnomists see Alfred Marshall's s Industry 
.). Karly economists, like other pioneers, make grea 

mistakes, and per ps these wort hies 


stupid or 
Tam sure, und 
living and lately 
with cruel possibilities of harm to the very 
whom he would most willin 
ae enlarge as he does upon the themes that the reneralizati 
a economy are often very imperfect, and that. larger 
s must 'p lover what political economy 
So long, for examp le, as Dr. 
3 pie and other people must buy boots and do by preferenc 
- buy them cheap and good rather an dear and bad, so lon = 
| Geonomiste have real facta to study and real lewons to ta 
And it is worse than waste of time to write: as 


“It is nob in iteclf selfish to earn one’s keep and that 
of one’s family it far more do 80; 
_ hor is an employer n doing an ut a public service 
which 4 is his duty when he tries to danke the business which he 
runs earn a profit.. The question, not disdained by our Saviour, 
* Whence can we buy bread that these may age i is a momentous 
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6) 
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question for. statesmen. in- this island t -puzzle 4 
confronts: working reformers is is. 


emple of tens latitudes. 2 
“bute they had never oooured tobi “His Christian 


riod three supportec factory Acts torough- 
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polities are con barren of practical guidance to puzzled 
men who would g a further consequence they 
are merely diacoutagiing ta people whom he would like to arouse. 
_ Dr. Temple must be thanked for his description of what is 
too seldom sppeadialed: the tendency of existing conditions to 
make @ narrow class loyalty natural in large sections of the 
industrial population. Could he not a little more boldly tell 
them that it is a narrow loyalty, and that loyalty to England — 
and to English democracy is a much higher loyalty ?. They will 
stand more plain speaking than he thinks, and do not, for 
example, want a man who “ unreservedly condemns” the 
General Strike to hedge. about it, if itnow needs talking aboutat 
War, 
the War, beyond beg scrutinize his own “ psycho- 
logical” analysis of of mind in this 
by war and see whether it really takes account of facts burnt 
into all our memories. doubt, too, it is illuminating 
to describe as “ un-Christian,” not any definite acts of wrong- 


doing, but broad pam of a civilization which after all repre- 
sents the 


C.K. 4s. 


‘Chris a n, BY ic 
theology, though moul ed. under the influence of | vet inhie 
phy, is grounded in the religious experience of the Hebrew 
ile. ra fulfilled in the revelation of Jesus Christ.. The 
cord of this unique experience is contained in the. Bible. 
Dr. Moale troubled by the comparative neglect,.in current — 


Ber discussion, of the direct witness of the Bible to God. 
, therefore, as he needs must. when. a rent 


cube éct within narrow compass, a particular 


to the doctrine of God, he fixes upon the teachin a — 


and, especially, the New Testaments, and Fin its bearing gs 


on the speculative problems that arise in regard to the nature 
of God and His relations to the world and man. . After pointing 


the contrast betareen the meta Theism 0 


y say bertersi, of Dr. Temple’s passage about ~ 


y man’s slow a and 3 
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holiness and love,‘ But the New- 
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THEOLOGY 


Ohristian conce ption of God is presented in a way. that 
would attract seta phically-minded Greeks, and-enable them 
tofind .. . what the philoso hy of Greece had in some measure 
42). Plato, St. John, and Origen form 
“ the triple cord ” binding Hebraism and Helleniem in the field 
_ of religious thought. Dr. Mozley points out, for instance, how 
the very lack of metaphysical interest in the Bible, and its 
ans Ansistence on the reality of the time-process as the 
seene of self-manifestation, issued in firmer grasp of 
_ God's personality and immanence than can be found in any 
Greek On the one hand, God as transcendent 1s 
not remote, or accessible on si eon the va negatwa, so dear to the 
Tater Platoniste: He is to be known “ not by: thinking away now 
- this, now that attribute as not properly applicable to God, but 
ly thinking of @ positive inexhaustible wealth of goodness a8 
the fulness of the divine nature” (97). On the other hand, 

“the idea of immanence which is implied ” 5 (a the New Testa- 
ment) “is one-which derives its cogency from the belief that 
_ God is the Creator and the Final Cause, so in the } process which 
lies between the beginning and the consummation God is the 
eon within the process, whereby its highest possibilities are 
Bo vc actual, and its explanation is seen to lie in the moral 
to God and in the spiritual fellowship with Him which 

Himself inspires *’ (91-92). So, again, the doctrine of the 
“Brink » to which Dr. Mozley devotes some striking pages in the 
third Lecture, is to be taken, not in Hegelian fashion as a meta- 
formula, but “as a community experience which itself 
= out of a particular historical situation” (117). “To | 
forget this . . . is both to miss the guidance which can be 
derived from the New Testament and to be in danger of sub- 
_ stituting for the rich content of its religion an impoverished 
world-view, the importance of which it ‘becomes | difficult to 
It is not easy in a short to justice to Dr. Morley’s 
- book. The thought and | ad are lucid and arresting; the 
aston of references and applications never obscure the 
underly! of ar ent | be design. The brief of 
osop ical Theism in the first Lecture is admirable. 
_ It may be questioned whether the spirit-voice, which was in 
fact always negative and prudential, can be adduced as evidence 
Socrates’ religious experience (20). ‘We would rather point 


agree ‘that Greek “philosophers: always failed 
to realize the idea of divine ty, Dr. Morley: seems to | 
_ go too far in his assertion that “ t tradition of immanence”’ 
arose among them. ‘wae about ‘Neo-Platonism, wal the 
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influence, at times excessive, in the direction of immanence 
which it exercised on the whole course of medieval es ~onel 
still exercises at the present day? ~ 


Though Dr. Mo sey writes a theologian tather than 


philosopher, his excursions into metaphysics are always ‘lin 


minating. He has much to say that is pertinent on the problem 
of evil—e.g., in his suggestion (61) that the facts are more likely 
to prove explicable if we consider them in the light of our belief — 

in God, than if we adopt the reverse method and study God’s 
existence and nature in the light ofevil. ‘“ The New Test tament 
point of view is not how hard is the evil in the world to reconcile - 
with the Fatherhood of God, but how certain it is that God 
Who is the Father always wills the good of His children ”* (65). 


In the third Lecture he touches rapidly on the vexed Lo 
of divine freedom and. impass ibility, He rejects, somewhat 


brusquely, the view “‘ that an of possi- 
bilities God chose one and so brought the world-order into 
tence,” as destructive of the leuedeniom of morality. But 
great doctors of the thirteenth century are there to 
teach us that the view in question is ry tng oth with the — 
recognition of impossibilia per se and with the perfect accordance 
of God’s free volition with the eternal a that i is integral with 
His own ae To allow to God knowledge of an infinite 
range of possibility does not. imply the dependence of moral 
and eer ara ues on His arbitrary fiat, or, as in Descart 


the degradation of God into an asylum ignoraniie. 


bility 


of impassi 


in its historical 


cis 
surely the 


has been ably handled elsewhere by Dr. onl 
| Here he points out how, on the one 
side, there can be no tam with the belief in God’s real 
self-sufficiency and ess; while, on the other, 
He cannot be regarded as merely the unmoved 
_ drama to the making of which He contributes not ing, nor can 
we think thatin Him moral is wholly 
by any element of feeling ” “No doctrme of God can 
be adequate which is not 4 ined of love triumphant throu e 
suffering” (125). In support of Dr. Mozley’s So that t 
parent contradiction arises from the divorce in our 
of the static and the dynamic in God (122), we can. point to the 
cardinal tenet of Neo-Platoniam , that it is the nature of Bemg 
to diffuse of its plenitude in self-manifestation as an Other, a 
tenet which received its most magnificent expression in St. 
on of the inherent “fecundity ” of God. 


The 
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Bonaventura’s conceptio undity ” of Go 
Mozley does himself less-than justice when he reciates 


his qualifications as a He tells us in 
Philosophy But in t e house of metaphyie 


that only an Oxonian can be e2 xcted to unders 
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are many mansions; and we trust that Dr. Mozley 


New SrupiEs By: Rafus M. Jor ones. “Macmillan 


: ie made known to devout readers by non-Catholic writers alone. He 
also thinks it a matter for r 


land. Dom: David Knowles’s little boo 
itp points out where non-Catholic writers diverge 


- 0 admire and to understand six of the most eminent among English 


Supernatural M 


_-led the Anglican di 


will find 
time to develop on a larger scale the 


he has raised, 80 80 | 


L¢ 


THE Dom, David Knowles. “Bums Oates and 
‘Washbourne. 6s. 


David is troubled that Catholic mystics should 80 


that English people should be more 
with the works of suc mystics as St.-Teresa and St. Francois 
de Sales than with the lives and writings of Walter Hilton, Margery 
Kempe, Julian of Norwich, and other hol 
y then, has a twofold object. 

from the Catholic tradi- 

ae in their judgment of mysticism as a whole; and it calls on the reader 


mystics. The chapters, “ The Nature of Mysticism ™ and “'The Mystical 
Experience,” contain admirable s the three principal types 
of mysticism—namely, Ps ative, ond and 
ysticism. ‘“‘ The fir 78,” says Dom Davi 

regards mysticism as a deeper realization of every aspoct of the univers 
as to bis senses and intelligence. it 
parti way Of receiving and inte us tru th natura 
and love under His direct influence and guid 


Tnge and Mise Underhill, and may be su 

should be so lenient. | y nders 

and seems to have a hope that the Dean, if not Miss Underhill, pingia 

within the true fold. “Meanwhile he notes that too much Platonizing has 


itary astray, and that Miss Underhill expects 
ba en of the natural man anaidéd by Christian - The book is re- 


he _ Never a startlingly original thinker, he has nevertheless the 


‘Of wide” 


experience and a balanced } which make him 
well worth listening to. He is always clear, always sane, always reason- 
able. His work has done much towards bringing about a general opinion 

ion and religi that mysticism 


experience 
, and that it is natural for man 
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NOTICES 
to enter into communion with the supernatural. In New Studies in 
Mystical Religion, which were delivered as lectures at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, Dr. Jones discusses such topics as “ Mystical Religion 
and the Abnormal,” “ Asceticism,” “‘ Mysticism and Religious Education, 
touching in each case on the practical as well as the theoretic aspect of the 
subject. He shows himself well acquainted with the modern psychological =  -— 
point of view, and has no fear that its destructive criticism can harm his 4 
convictions, m is a fearless and exhilarat- 


Dim By.Dr. Max Pieper. “Wildp. 
. _ Athenaio MBE. 


“The literature ae tistinct from-mMor ament — 
tions, 18 & arrestor new discovery. One or two separate items are 
fairly well known ; heard of ‘the of tad of 
the cairns _ Bat much more than this has come iad 


"That is what this volume offers us, and our chief regret 
is that we have nothing to correspond to it in in English. - 

The form and style attract us at once. . This is one volume of a whole 
series of works on the ancient civilizations now being prepared 1 
general editorship of Dr. Oskar Walzel of Bonn, an der 
he will have rendered very grat service 

his generation. age cas 

‘one 
for the few learned 


illustrations in the text, olourec plates. 
The quality of Dr. Pieper’ s own work matches that of his -ablishe’s | 
form.’ He has achieved a task, difficult for the expert, of giving a short 
sketch and a i. apg adding exactly the necessary amount of detail 
to justify hie onions to the reader. _He remarks at. the outset that we 
can trace the s ite dal 
development in a fashion which is impossible to us when we treat the 
writings of other ns. He then traces, with sure touch, the course 
of the iterature through seven. main perio: describing and quoting from 
the chief productions of each. He hus gives us, in comparatively small 
space, a conspectus of the whole. His scholarship is always there, but 
never obtruded; the occasional references to Egyptian philology are calcu- 
lated to enlighten the reader who has no first-hand knowledge of the 


illusteate the text 
can only re cur Wit Sat we had some wrk of 
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that it was felt desirable to 
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Tan or Gop.* 


“This monograph is to the Theolos the 

“Stockholm World Conference, and has more rt an accidental connec- 
tion with that movement. One of the surprises of the Conference at 
Stockholm was the difference ip the understanding and use of the term 
of God ” between the German theologians on the one hand and 
. the British and the American on the other, a difference that might easily 


have led to practical opposition. The speakers most! 
_ that the term had an immanent, present reference to a social o1 


ing to God’s will, which is 


assumed 
er accord- 


being realized on earth, and to which human 
speaker the was transcendent, fatate: to 


supernatural state 
alone can at His own good pleasure. establish. Hence the 
ught by some of the Germans their British and 


erican of activism, an undue reliance on, and confidence in, 
what man can do in the fulfilment of God’s , while on the other side 


er to accomplish what it is 
duty to attempt. innsiindint y does the conception of the 
Kingdom of God bear on the ends and means of ractical social service, 
explore the matter further-in order to reach a 
Accordingly, on the invitation of the Dean of 


mission, Conference of 


English and German theo 
Canterbury, April 4 to 9, 1927, to discuss this subject. The re 


Himself to be as Mosstah en and Son of Man to be the 
; ; thet all preaching about the 


we His death and His resurrection, must be interpreted solely from this assump- 


this Conference appeared i in THEOLOGY, May, 1927, and in 7 e 
Blatter, Mai, 1927. This study under review has this situation pen it, 
: and there is explicit referencé to this Conference. P 


agent of that 


Kingdom of God had this 
; that the whole earthly “of Jesus, 


mndenit, fature refe ance 


_ tion; that by His resurrection and Pentecost He was made by God 
Messiah. Son of Man, and Lord; and that our of Him is 
what it is by these events, divine acts, andi 


ec Himself to be, and said about Himself in Fis life on earth. "Two welcome 


on of the study is modern, there is an absence of that h 


se cee exalts Jesus Christ as Lord, even altho 


: features of this acute and exhaustive study are these: while the standpoint 


yper-criticism which 
arbitrarily gets rid of any evidence as unauthentic which is inconvenient 


_ for the argument, and here othes optic Gos pels are treated as substantially 
trustworthy; there is no of ition to which Christian 
that exaltation is placed en tirely 
_ in the period after Easter and Whiteuntide, » however, which, if 
i consequences are consistently developed, w very seriously alter 


‘th be: of both ‘hristolo 4) 


~ The course of the argument may be sketched tebdy: ‘the preaching 


Pfingsten. von Lio, Wilhelm Michaelis. Bertelsmann, Gtterlo, 
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imminent final judgment; the unambi; 
to the Kingdom the transcendent, future os fix the m 
term for Him as the same as for the Baptist; this standard havi 
been fixed, all the other sayings of Jesus, even those-.that seem, 
been generally held by scholars, to have an immanent and 
ence are brought into conformity with it (the exegesis 
often to be more ingenious than convinel 
character of the preaching of the Kingdom h 
consciousness of Jesus of His vocation is in 


- His death is regarded by ‘Him as a 


of the 
thus 
have 


here seems to me 


); the pu eschatological 


been proved, the 


condition of the 


of the 
as not antecedent to, but coincident with this tural divine mani- 


superna 
festation. The appearances of Jesus to His disciples and the. experierice 
of the possession of the Spirit, perplexing, 
since what alone was « of the Kingdom, convinced 
the primitive thet God hed sb y constituted Him as 
Messiah, Son of Man, and Lord; hak 
Advent came now to be conceived as His Second ,and the dignity and func- 
now arthly life was 
e while the Syno 

old true stand point, Gasp 
the new und duevtogiontby now more intelligi 
an attempt to reconcile the eschatological standpoint and the theological 
conception and valuation of the person 

has not in my judgment demonstrated the thesis; but the monograph 
is so reverent in tone, so scholarly and 
and consistent in reasoning, 


and important themes. 
I may add that this book has further 
which I was led at Stockholm, and which has 


we discussions, that the advocates of what has come to be sf " 
it so exclusively, as many of them 


do, on their conce Son of ee It is a mistake to rest the es 


e Social 


Gospel are mistaken in basing 


nt on a p , and an ambiguous phrase. The whole 
of the New Testament on God as Father 
love as the su / commandment a as the 


Church as a community the body of Christ, affords a broader and a surer 


basis. We need to be reminded, as our German brethren remind us, 


that God is over all, that without Him we are nothing, and can do noth 
and that in Him alone we can and gladly achieve. 


E. 


This is the latest_volume. ‘a fifth is said to be in 


Sonus, which give 


an being not that of 


necessary 
om, because of Jowiah unbelief, and His resurrection — 


as His First’ 


jected backwards to invest ct papell 
preserve onthe wholethe 
‘is written from 

ble point of view. “This is | 


and work of Christ. The argument 
xtful in treatment, so clear 


that it deserves most careful and respectful | 


, man as child, men as brethren, 
of the law, the 


» 


of D 


with the Age and Hellenistic philosophies and “‘ the Christ of the New 


More’s series entitled The Greek Tradition.” ‘Previous volumes dealt 


logy and P Yn the Chalcedonian Definition of the Faith, 
a coalescence which - author believes to have been the consummation 


Testament.” pid ec aie volume traces the coalescence of New Testament 
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of both its members. Plato, starting from philoso hy, developed a 
cody, and with it a was not aiiti-Cheistian but 
ae imperiectly Christian; the Christian “‘ myth” supplied just that revela- 
oc tion by Oeia poipa which Plato would have welcomed to crown his 
9 On the other hand, “‘ Jesus of Nazareth, under the influence 
of the Greek tradition, tion, yet without losing His original character, — 
Christ the Word.” 
of this thesis the hi of the formulation of the doctrin 
-— Gnosticism, and heresy, with the insistence. that it, and it alone; was the 
_ @enttal theological interest of the first five centuries. As for the orthodox 
- personification of the Holy Spirit, it is both unjustified and perplexing. 
But his short digressior the ifn ot 
describes the 


Mare 


% 


—— 
¢ 


= 


uth greatness of the Chalcedonian theology and the 
essentially irre character of much modern criticism of it. He is 
surely right in saying that the Definition states and preserves the true 
Bo sch tena on the basis of a dualism, and that therein lies both 
tness and the need for its retention. sho modern 
: is to maintain this presu ed dualism or transcendence, which 
of thi of as well: as the doctrine of the 
_ [nearnation. That is why we doubt whether it is of much use 
to isolate the latter (as Dr. More on p. 275 desires) as the mark ofa 
gee a tian, while the interpretation of the rest of the Creed is left to the individual 
_--- @@acience.. We must cope with what is really an irreligious metaphysic 
arch will ot. 
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Tm oF the Rev. Curtis. 8: P. ©. Ox. 
written and printed. We t the author found it neces- 
pee divide it up into so many short chapters, but, on the other hand, 

| division adds to the clarity of the history if it detracts from the ease 


of reading. 

‘The book makes a great point of the dual origin of our Church of Eng- 
land and how the missions of Canterbury and Lindisfarne were welded 
_ together by the genius of the great Archbishop Theodore, an eastern 

: Christian, of the city of St. Paul, coming to fon with the blessing of 

Western , to build up in this count “which today 
~ stands as a conn link between Christians. The ‘writer. brings on out, 
in the course of the je douse three or four essential characteristics of our 


-—Church in this land. - We have seen, first, that it was a Church with a 
it was @ Church; mp of 
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NOTICES 
inthis and wae the wok ct kings, oh Ora 


and Alfred. 
, the English Church was a learned Cherek, as the ‘Bishop 


Then, again 
owe much of this. Lastly, from:almost the first, 
stonary Church; we think of Wilfred and Boniface. 

_ There is much romance in this , and the authot gives: us no 
story—indeed, the converta to the faith arethe “ Wine red Hats ” 


colourless 
of Puck of Pook’s Hill—and the early da 


have much of the stern and yet chivalrous character 


Murvoros AND HIS AMONG THE oF 


A noteworthy addition to the literature upon the 11,000 word 


the by 1906, Dr. Bayliss tells us, amountec to 227 articles. 
y serve as a sample of 
arguments to 
ary, he points out that the apotheosis of Juba II. was a trivial 
local matter, not likely to be known outside. Africa, and quotes mibiegsrid ; 


scrupulous and exhaustive. The usual reaso. 
him Roman, aod bey yond the more. obvious 


discovered inscription from Morocco co the fact... 


which is so graphically described, and even that on this promi 


the date may be as only 6.40. 174. . This, 


questionabl borrowed from the other. _ 
But Dr. yliss adduces far stronger s 


supp 
with the late-daters ”’ among rey 227 writers, 
ground he asks, 
Which is the most likely, that cultared writer should take violent 


nine bouts with Harnack, and prevails. — 


its arguments to a new set of conditions ? . Of two related w, 
poorer does not always borrow from the richer. 
writers. observe that men in. distress i 
with name. Tertullian’s comment is, 


iste naturalis sermo” 3. 


pointed an epigram into “ Vulgi 


set on recalling the misguid 
‘common-sense ’ rationalism.” An Apology, with nomention of the Ns 


of Christ, no from Scripture, no explanation from ‘misinterpreta- 


of the: English Church 
ics of the North- 


He considers the treatise. to be @ report of the veritable discussion Pye 


granted, would settle the 
question of the priority of Octavius over Tertullian’ 8 pan oe ft: and 
of these ‘un-— 


st} actively Ory, “0 Deus tance, ot 
testimonium 
anime naturaliter Christians |” Did Minucius really. emasculate 80 


novice; or that the faith he held was not. ours.of today; or that he was 
ed Church from creed of superstition 


- 


alll 


a 


ce 


tion of the charges alleged ? 


A long chapter shows the real obj jective of the tract, It is os 


style, 
considered most suitable f for par a a particu r set of readers—the intelligentsia 
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PHROLOGY 


of Rome, young men of the same social and intellectual standing as himself. 
im constructive statement he knows where to stop. The confession to 

which sof God; leads Ceecilius is, “‘ I admit a Providence; I yield on the 
oneness of God; I agree as to the sincerity of the sect, now both mine and 
| ‘More is promised for tomorrow ”’: 
= “apropos positum satis est.” Is this true apologetic, and was it 
effectual ¢ m Tokio and Grahamstown, as from Lucknow and Cairo, 
we learn that inquirers deprecate reticence. “We can speak about God 
for ourselves; Show we expect: to hear about Christ.” The culture 


and suavity of Minucius to and 


Vol. 1. “From the to Ja ansenism. 


By the Rev. P.. WwW. ‘Mitchell, M.A. 
10s, 6d. net. 


Later Deve 


lopments,”’ it would be useful to have a reminder 
of the Introduction to an earlier volume, where he his intention 
his subject. He does not attempt to 
us critical study ; instead, he the period 
by means of quotation. In the present volume, although it might be 
: wished that less space had been allotted to St. Teresa and more to authors 
len ous coma he has been skilful in selection. The difficulty 
of the task becomes evident when we remember how prolific of s l 

‘writings was this period, and that the scheme of the book requires the 
in the Low Countries and 
] any, in Italy and Spain, as well asin France. A glance at the Index 
will show the width of the ld covered and the vale ofthe book 


. readers may find certain of the earlier chapters unplessantly 
and be disposed to quarrel with the presentation 


Luther, who is simply Luther to Denifle—endowed by Satan 
_ with all imaginable vices. | trae to the final section, however, 
there can be no difference of o chapters on the French Oratorians 
and their followers, which te of E Berulle and Condren and 
Oher, are as in as they are useful. 
book has sufiered by translation. ‘And, indeed, 
wiih dow cared to us “from the French ” must be wasted s0 
_ long as the translators maintain their endeavour after literal 1 
: Be ce ‘“ Lady President.” Here, in an absurd instance, we have 
¢ verbal acouracy that makes havoo ofthe sense, and in graver matter 
‘the cage is disastrous. i fact, when English words ‘are substituted 
obscured; it 


a 


By Dt ‘Baillie 
‘The Kerr Lectures for 1926. T.andT. Clark. 9s. 


» Sat 


Baillie’s volume does not fall short of 
previous lectures, and his treatment of the vital concept of faith throws 
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of 


religion. 
of the 1 


er 


clearer under- 


tinomy | 


indicated as the element of 


ra 


faith and love. 


most 
of the nature of 
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n that Christian 
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paradox and an 
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grapple 


paradox will be less acute. 


nature and basis 


endeavours to do 
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leading 
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We must be 
if we are to advance to a 


as Mr. Baillie ri 
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faith is unable to describe 
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Nowadays itis de rigueur to speak of the search for truth as « Pola 
There is much that is attractive and. romantic in nal a ‘conception, 
th gh it can be so used as to encourage that craving for the sensational, 
which will never venture on any unless assured that it is “exciting.” 
‘The metaphor is safe and useful, if we remember that a Polar expedition 
is not an irresponsible joy-ride. We need careful study of the ma 
‘ and the records of those who have made the attempt before; we need 
- gtriotest discipline to ensure the safety of the party. Neither in t 
‘nor in action does Adventure mean thinking or doing. what we like. 
j§ Starting from the heights of Cumnor under Canon Streeter’s 
we are. of avoiding such perils, and his two most 
Wise. ar charming essays on ‘‘ Moral Adventure’’ and in 
= @€=©=—«s Religion ”” ere admirably balanced; the maps are constantly in use, and 
the sternest régime is inipoeed. on would-be adventurers. Experiments 
are only justified if the enter has at. least as serious a moral 
purpose as the uph sheldaes of teedition ; he reverses the maxim of the 
Nosex- x-problems, unless they are treated frivo 
Tf (a8 Mr. Chesterton us) the best part of an ex 
‘return home, if the sainidel of all explorations was that of 
who “ rediscovered Brighton,” Canon Streeter meets this test also ; 
| __hiis journey énds in sight of familiar towers. Onr'adventure ends in the 
a Itis the part of a captain to restrain exuberant subordin 
jen Miss Chiloote says, ‘ Christian historic 
of which our lives'e are also ins 
‘whether the charts of that of 
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gin. 
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Bo: ‘again, ix Mr, Macmurray’ interesting say sometimes f 
the enthusiasm of the chas y away with him: Is it not-s 
too far to say that “ knowledge and certainty are i rreconcilable ’’ (p. oe 
ignorance and is not. this. 
virtues dangerou Ts not, this the pet 
tist (urged, for instance , by Sir Th mas Browne in beligio Medic), 
| that the more inoredible an article of faith is, the more virtue there is in 
belief, the more exciting an “ adventure ” it is to the believer ¢ I notice 
that it is the philosopher of the who says, “ Knowledge for know- 
ledge’s sake is a vain and empty thing” (p. 42); while it is the scientist 
who repudiates 80 a ways that * the scientist 
— But enough of carpi the ‘botk is ‘exhilarating and fortitying. 
— am glad t to hear it is s having the sale it deserves. — 
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